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y. Let us experiment by all means, but 

ican let us be sure either that the experiments 
are new ones or that the conditions 
have changed sufficiently to justify 
a renewal of the old ones. It is quite 

cre- true that science has won great victories 
in the physical world; it has taught 

So- us to annihilate time and space and to 
conquer (with limitations) the sea and 
the air. It has made discoveries of 
enormous value in surgery and medicine. 

“re- One thing it has failed to do, and that 
is to conquer human nature, and nothing 

| to but human nature itself can do that. 
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HOW MENTAL HYGIENE MAY HELP IN THE 
SOLUTION OF SCHOOL PROBLEMS’ 


ELEANOR HOPE JOHNSON 
Formerly Social Worker, Bureau of Ungraded Classes, New York City Department of Education 


HEN it appeared that the “Little 

Red Schoolhouse” was unequal to 

the task of educating the growing 
numbers of children and youth in a country 
whose government is supposed to be based 
on the trained understanding of its people, 
a system of grades dependent on chronologi- 
cal age was gradually adopted in the several 
states—a factory system of education, as 
Professor Morrison called it. At first this 
system seemed entirely satisfying. It 
could be standardized and made uniform 
throughout the country. We became in- 
creasingly definite in our assertions as to 
what boys and girls must study in order to 
proceed normally with an education. But, 
unhappily, while we were perfecting this 
system and classifying and re-classifying 
children into quite inelastic groups, differ- 
ences in the children to be classified were 
increasing to a bewildering degree. 

We are too apt to compare two situations 
by considering only one element in each. 
When people now refer to the good old days 
of the schoolhouse at the crossroads they 

‘Given at the Section Meeting of the Mental Hygiene 


Division of the National Conference of Social Work, 
Wednesday, June 29, 1921. 


do not always stop to consider the homo- 
geneity of the United States in those days. 
Nor do they consider the fact that teaching 
was really the only respectable occupation 
for women outside the home. Can you 
think what that meant in an ungraded 
school and in the early days of our graded 
schools? When we elaborated our plan 
for public education we did so because of 
the necessities arising from increased num- 
bers, not from increased differences. And 
the differences have gone on increasing 
almost violently but we are only now awak- 
ing to the fact that they must be taken into 
account if our plan of education is to be 
efficient and just. 

A few years ago, very few in comparison 
with the number of years which has elapsed 
since our population began to grow foreign 
and urban, a study was made of the number 
of retarded children in our public schools. 
The results agitated the schoolmen des- 
perately. Something must be the matter 
with the curriculum. No one suggested 
that something was wrong with the rigid 
way of administering it. Various studies 
were added, “‘fads and frills’? were intro- 
duced here and there, of great benefit to 
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those children who were fortunate enough 
to be in the right grade or the right school 
to experience them but of no value to the 
thousands who could not be sufficiently pro- 
moted to reach them. But with all this 
study of the curriculum there were no 
eliminations and no study of the children 
themselves to see how they were actually 
affected by these changes—until very re- 
cently. Probably much of the interest which 
is now springing up in individual differences 
and their place in education has come from 
certain agencies interested in the study and 
treatment of abnormalities of mind and 
conduct. So many startling facts have 
been laid bare in the last few years regarding 
the connection between social deficiences 
or abnormalites and mental status that the 
schools have been forced to look their 
methods in the face and ask whether they 
are doing all that should be done to stop 
these destructive forces at their source. 

Mental hygiene has thus already been 
of help as a stimulus to necessary change, 
but because this stimulus has come from 
outside agencies and because all this pre- 
cious time has been lost while we have been 
perfecting a system and forgetting the 
children for whom it exists, the problem has 
developed with confusing rapidity and 
methods for solving it have seldom been 
absorbed into the schools, the place where 
they can be most effectively applied. There 
are exceptions, of course, and one of these 
will be described later. 

In order to state the connection between 
mental hygiene and the schools there must 
be a clear understanding of what the term 
connotes. We understand by hygiene the 
rules of healthful living; the teaching of 
hygiene is the teaching of the laws which 
govern a healthy body. In much of the 
practical work done under the heading of 
mental hygiene the term has been con- 
stantly associated with efforts to find out 
and provide proper care for mentally sick 
and mentally deficient persons, and through 
this practical work, as I have said, came 
much of the impetus toward necessary 
adaptations in public education. But this 
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is not the only meaning of mental hygiene; 
it is certainly not the meaning we want to 
emphasize when we connect the term with 
education. 

Mental hygiene in the public schools 
should mean dealing with public school chil- 
dren in such a way that their mental health 
shall be conserved, their complete normality 
of behaviour shall be assured. This cannot 
be done in all cases for obvious reasons. 
The next step for mental hygiene, then, is 
to recognize these exceptional cases—to 
select those individuals whose behaviour 
already diverges from the normal and 
devise the best methods for their education 
and training. This broad definition of 
mental hygiene makes necessary the com- 
bined efforts of teacher, social worker, 
psychologist and doctor in order that each 
child may reach the best development 
possible to him as an individual. Nothing 
can be done of permanent effect without the 
teacher—that is, without the action of the 
school organization. The social worker 
may visit homes and interview parents 
indefinitely, even making adjustments with- 
in the home, but if the knowledge which she 
gains of a child and his problems is not 
carried over into the school’s estimate and 
educational treatment of him, the work, 
so far as his individual adjustment goes, is 
nearly useless. The psychologist may fill 
pages with I. Q.’s and carefully evolved 
psychological descriptions of the scholars’ 
educational capacities but unless the teacher 
knows what it is all about and class work 
can be affected by this knowledge, the 
psychologist might as well not spend the 
time. Unless the school understands in its 
own terms how the psychiatrist’s discovery 
of complexes and hidden sources of emotion- 
al difficulties and abnormalities applies to a 
child’s inability to attend to his work or 
conform to the necessary school regulations, 
the value of his study is reduced certainly 
one half, if not more. 

Please indulge me while I build castles 
in the air for a moment and picture the first 
days in a school where all social and health 


forces are working together through the 
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school to bring about the best education 
for all the children. We must take for 
granted on the side of the school that the 
words “curriculum” and “system” have 
lost their awfulness and the supreme im- 
portance and interest attaching to them 
have been transferred to the children for 
whose benefit they were—supposedly—de- 
vised. But we still have large numbers and 
inadequate equipment and grades—for this 
is not the millennium, only a partially con- 
structed castle. 

On a certain day in early September 
about fifty boys, most of them between five 
and seven years old (this is a boys’ school of 
about 1000 attendance), accompanied by a 
parent or older brother or sister, can be 
seen crowding through the wide open doors 
of a large building with open spaces at the 
sides. They are all met in the hall by a 
kindly and vigorous janitor who marshals 
them into a large, light room where people 
are writing at two tables and a pleasant- 
faced nurse is waiting. Each boy’s name, 
date of birth and address are taken at one 
table; then he is handed over to the nurse 
who takes groups of four to another room 
where there are shower baths and chairs 
with numbers on them. Off come the 
clothes, each boy remembering his number, 
and most of them experience for the first 
time the joys of a bath undera spray. Back 
to the chairs where towels are hanging and 
they help rub each other down, the nurse 
giving directions. Then, each wrapped in 
his towel, they go to a small room opening 
from this where the school doctor looks 
them over and he and the nurse make rapid 
notes. (I am not an expert on medical 
inspection. Perhaps the bath and the doctor 
should be reversed. I am sure they should 
both occur.) 

While this has been going on the mother, 
or whoever came with the boy, has been 
interviewed at the second table in the big 
room and a few simple facts about the 
family have been ascertained, to be checked 
up and added to later when the home visits 
are made. All are then told to return in the 
afternoon. When they come back they go 


into a big schoolroom bright with plants 
and pictures and furnished with smail 
chairs and several long tables, with car- 
penter’s benches and looms for weaving 
against the wall. Let us suppose that one of 
these boys is Rocco, a big-eyed Italian of 
six and a half, who came to this country 
when a baby. For the first time he has 
taken a real bath; for the first time he has 
been inside any house but the grimy tene- 
ment where he lives, the only slightly less 
grimy shops nearby and the church whose 
real connection with the life around him 
his child mind has not yet grasped. Here 
are all the boys he has played with on the 
block. There is that kid, Max, who stole 
his balloon yesterday; this seems a chance 
to get even and Rocco makes for him. But 
fighting does not have quite its usual zest 
in this room whose beauty Rocco feels 
dimly, and while he is halfheartedly lifting 
his foot for a kick he is arrested by the sound 
of a bell and a pleasant but definite voice. 
“Boys,” it says, “I want you all to get 
chairs and sit down beside the tables. Don’t 
hurry or push and you will find there is 
room enough for everybody.” Of course 
many of them do hurry and push but the 
owner of the voice seems to be everywhere 
at once, helping and directing, and in a 
surprisingly short time they are seated, 
wondering what will come next. “Now 
we are going to play some games with 
pencils. You will be told what to do and 
when to stop and the game is to see who 
gets the most right. If you do not begin 
when I tell you and stop when I tell you 
then the most important things will be 
wrong.” And then Rocco draws a square 
and a triangle and does other things—or 
mostly doesn’t—and tries hard to follow the 
directions, forgetting the other boys in his 
eagerness to win the game. Then the boys 
march and afterwards put their chairs back 
in place at the same moment—or try to— 
and Rocco learns that there is fun in all 
doing something together. The people 
in his house usually all do things separately. 

The results of the afternoon’s work are 
entered on a card, just as the morning’s 
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have been, and mental hygiene has begun 
its work, not only in the rough classification 
possible as a result of the physical examina- 
tion and group test, but also in Rocco’s in- 
troduction to order and cleanliness and in 
the first items on his environment card. 
For his mother has not been able to come, 
she has been sickly a long time—some 
hospital had said it might be tuberculosis; 
his father has a corner fruit stand; there 
are five children, Rocco the oldest (if there 
had been an older boy the history would 
have been already on file), and none of 
them speaks much English. They always 
talk Italian at home. A kindly neighbor 
came with the boy. When therefore the 
cards are looked over by the principal a few 
notes are added to Rocco’s. “Pay especial 
attention to English. Give him all the 
drawing he has time for—specially good in 
that. Send to clinic for lung examination. 
Join nutrition group.” During the second 
week of school several things happen: the 
home is visited and the teacher studies 
Rocco’s card with the principal’s recom- 
mendations and the added information 
from the home. She watches him carefully 
in the classroom as well and notes a few 
pertinent facts on his card—that he marches 
well, keeping good time; he is co-operative; 
he is not quarrelsome but vindictive and 
resentful when roused; his vocabulary is 
much smaller than that of the average 
child. Rocco was started right. His 
possible weaknesses, both physical and 
intellectual, were considered from the first 
and his good points noted and developed. 
Even his antipathy for Max was perceived 
and efforts were made to counteract that. 

This is not purely visionary. Good teach- 
ers now—and there ‘are many of them— 
take as much time and trouble as"this, and 
more, but they have no help. No individual 
facts are put at their disposal. The princi- 
pal or the district superintendent comes and 
tests the class and says, “You are behind 
in spelling—or in number work. Give 
more drill,” and then”passes on. Physical 
examinations are given at irregular intervals 
and the teacher often does not get the benefit 
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of the resulting knowledge. The family may 
be visited by various relief and health agen- 
cies but the school knows nothing about 
their estimates of its assets and liabilities. 
In this new school which I have pictured, 
the visiting teacher, social worker, or what- 
ever she may be called, brings constantly to 
the school and to the teachers additional 
information about the boys as she acquires it 
—from their homes, their chosen places of 
recreation, from clinics or relief agencies, 
The psychologist is constantly making in- 
dividual or group studies and helping the 
principal to break up or to modify old clas- 
sifications and the teacher to understand the 
vagaries of her arithmetic class. Different 
medical specialists are consulted and various 
conduct difficulties traced to their source. 
The only addition to the staff necessary in 
order to bring all this about is a trained 
The other workers or agencies are 
available for the school and the information 
they give must be stored in the school 
so that it may be translated into terms 
procedure by an_ enlightened 


visitor. 


of school 
principal. 

Now let us leave the world of fancy and 
paint a picture of this school as it is today 
and show what can be done in spite of the 
tremendous handicaps of inadequate equip- 
ment, the wrongly directed activities of 
present day education and an unconnected 
social service. 

This school is on the lower west side of 
New York City in a region which has been 
noted for rowdyism and for a sordid poverty, 
the result often of shiftlessness and alco- 
holism. The building has recently been 
investigated by representatives of certain 
civic organizations which have been looking 
into the sanitary conditions of our public 
schools, and this is what they say: 


Public School No. 11, 314 West 17th Street: Erect- 
ed ninety years ago, this building is still in service. 
It has had no repairs for three yéars and is badly in 
need of them. It is dingy and dark, needing paint and 
general cleaning. The sanitary equipment is old and 
in shocking condition. The lighting is only fair and 
the ventilation poor. The two rest rooms for the 
teachers are very poorly equipped and quite unfit for 
their purpose. 
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Needless to say it has no large light rooms 
for its offices and no shower baths. It has 
no gymnasium, no assembly room and a 
most inadequate playground, hardly worthy 
of the name. There are no welfare agencies 
and no facilities for healthful recreation 
in its neighborhood. 

A new principal found the retardation so 
striking that he asked for help in solving 
the problems it presented, the sort of help 
which ought to be easily available for every 
principal who wishes to study the make-up 
of his school—in other words to ascertain 
individual differences. The study was made 
from the point of view of mental status, 
educational condition and conduct difficul- 
ties. The median of intelligence in the 
school instead of being 100 as in the average 
school was about 92; there was much over- 
lapping of grades, a condition which recent 
educational tests has shown to exist in many 
schools. About ninety boys, or almost 
10 per cent of the average attendance of 
997, were named by teachers and principal 
as giving special trouble in the classroom 
and there were about one hundred truants 
whose school conduct was pretty good but 
who were fairly apt to get into difficulties 
outside the school. ‘To meet these condi- 
tions as they were shown by the group tests 
and the teachers’ estimates, a certain 
amount of home visiting was done and 
boys were referred to clinics and various 
welfare agencies; many individual intelli- 
gence tests were given and medical advice 
obtained and on the basis of all the informa- 
tion collected the school was re-graded and 
a number of special classes formed for those 
boys who could not do the regular school 
work in the way required by the curriculum. 
All this was possible without any special 
permission except for the organization of the 
classes, and that was obtained without much 
difficulty. 

After the classes were organized those 
boys whose intelligence quotients showed 
special dullness and those who had had 
previous difficulty in passing from grade to 
grade were given simplified work with some 
shop work and were taught by teachers of 
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special subjects, just as the higher grades 
were. In other words, instead of being 
marked out as boys who failed constantly 
and who were unable to compete with the 
better boys of the school, they progressed 
from grade to grade, they took honors, they 
were a definite and important part of the 
school. The significance of this for a better 
mental hygiene does not need to be pointed 
out. 

At the same time the teachers almost 
automatically became more interested in 
the different boys who made up their class 
groups. There were constant calls for 
conferences about some particularly difficult 
case, and for individual tests so that they 
might know beyond doubt whether John 
really could not remember or was inattentive 
for some undiscovered reason, or whether 
the teacher herself could present the subject 
in a different way. ‘The attitude of the 
whole school regarding promotions and the 
handling of the curriculum seemed to 
change. I do not mean that it was hopeless 
in particular cases, but understanding. 
If Jo could not learn fractions, then he 
could not—the teacher no longer agonized 
about the per cent she was going to promote 
and no longer blamed Jo for something she 
now knew was not his fault, but gave him 
something he could assimilate. 

There have been certain tangible results 
of this new attitude toward the class and 
the pupil, as shown by some school statis- 
tics: 


Sept. Feb., 1920 June Sept. June 
1919 and 1921 1920 1930 1921 


Register... . .969 1033 990 975 1008 


To show how much this population changed during 
the year: 


1919-20 1920-2I 
Discharged during year........ 331 272 
(exclusive of graduates) 
Admitted during year......... 423 418 
Total TegGte?. 6 scence sens, 1998 1393 


The only item which differs greatly then 
is the number discharged. 

This reflects social conditions somewhat, 
as people wanting to move last winter 
could not find rooms as easily as the winter 
before. Nevertheless, a comparative table 
of the reasons for discharge is interesting 
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as transfers to other schools, particularly 
private or parochial schools, often indicate 


dissatisfaction, whether real or fancied: 
1919-20 1920-21 
Moved from city 63 88 


Transfer to other 
me re | 57 
Transfer to 





private school... . bd 36 25 
er ere 15 30 
Took working papers......... 39 20 
Over age (left to go 

t. SO Eee ee Cre 21 21 
Institution 

reformatory.... 3 8 

home Se eee 4 6 
Physically unfit. ........ 2 4 
Died... Raviesieul 4 2 
SOMES 5 iaiixe ce anenny Sane 11 11 

331 272 


The first year, 18 per cent of all the discharges were 
to go to work. In the next year 15 percent. To these 
figures must be added the intention of the boys who 
graduated as to work or high school, as they form part 

go the whole number leaving school during the year: 


Jan. June Jan. June 
0 





1920 1920 Total 1921 1921 Total 

*Graduates going 
to high school.....39 21 60 36 60 96 
to work. & 16 39 ee 43 6 29 
Total. . Pacis ss Go us 39 @& 185 


Of the whole number leaving school during 1919-20, 
25 per cent left to go to work and during 1920-21, 17 
per cent. 

Truancy is an interesting indication of 
the influence of a school. We cannot here 
go into the causes or effects of truancy; 
many record cards filled in by the officers 
of our Department of Compulsory Atten- 
dance give “dislike for school” as a principal 
cause. Dr. Maxwell used to say that the 
children would stay in school if the schools 
could be made attractive to the children. 
This is one of the many truisms which have 
been pretty constantly disregarded. 

In 1919-20 there were 140 truants. This 
does not include cases of irregular attend- 
ance or illegal detention. 

In 1920-21 there were 83 truants .and 
many of these were cases of previous years 
too firmly established in the habit of truancy 
to change in one year. 

Perhaps most important of all as a test 
of a school’s ability to meet the purposes for 
which it was established is the amount of 
retardation. Again we have no time to 
discuss causes or effects and any improve- 
ment takes more than a year for its accom- 
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plishment and is very difficult to state in a 
comparative way. The children two and 
three years from now will show the difference 
more than those of this past year. 

The first records I have are those of Jan- 
uary, 1920, the number of children who failed 
of promotion at the end of the first half-year, 
Leaving out of consideration the Kinder- 
garten, IA, Open-air and Ungraded classes, 
we find that 131 were “left back” to repeat 
the same grade. This is about 15 per cent of 
the whole. 

In the spring of that year the new or- 
ganization was planned, as the testing of 
groups was done in March and April, 1920, 
and the results of the study of environment 
were also made available then. The num- 
ber not promoted in June, 1920, was 12 
per cent of the whole. 

In January, 1921, again 12 per cent failed 
of promotion; the organization was about 
the same as the preceding term. In June, 
1921, we find less than 10 per cent who 
have been marked for non-promotion by 
the teachers. The new plan has had more 
time to work. The effect on the morale of 
the entire school can be easily perceived. 

I wish there were space and time to tell 
of the help toward a better mental hygiene 
which a closer linking of school and home 
gives. And of the bearing on a child’s 
successful adaptation which the family’s 
co-operation with his school has. Many facts 
regarding that may be found in the annals of 
the visiting teachers. It should be the 
subject of another paper. And I wish 
there were time to give some histories of 
the boys whose whole attitude toward school 
life has apparently changed during these 
two years and, a less happy story, of those 
Roccos and Maxes who, we believe, would be 
different now, if they could have had the 
right start from kindergarten days. 

When we consider the importance which 
an orderly life and a sense of achievement 
and success has in the maintenance of men- 
tal health, we see the value of the beginning 
which has been made in this school. This 
could be stated in a negative way even 
more emphatically and the results of failure 
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and early misconduct shown in the histories 
of adult delinquents and _ne’er-do-wells. 
The school is a child’s first social environ- 
ment to which he must make a conscious 
effort to adjust himself, as often he need 
not and more often he does not at home. 
If he acquires the habit of failing to make 
this adjustment either in his work or his 
conduct, the results cannot help but be 


disastrous in later life both to himself and 
to society, even if the fault is not his but the 
school’s, as is often the case. Mental hy- 
giene can help enormously in preventing 
these problems from arising as well as in 
helping to solve them when they do arise; 
and, as I have tried to show, a right school 
procedure is a first and most important 
step in mental hygiene. 


JANE AND THE PHILANTHROPIST 


Philanthropist to Jane, “I am trying 
to keep up with the new ideas and 
I’ve just got around to reading Mrs. Can- 
non’s article on Philanthropic Doubts. I 
never knew I had doubts before but now I 
am feeling very low about charity. How 
are you making out in the C. O. S.?” 
“Well, I don’t know much about charity 
really,” said Jane, “‘because I am trying 
to go in for case work. Of course the C. O. 
S. does give an enormous amount of relief 
but we are just as unpopular as if we didn’t 
give any. The good old sentimental planet, 
commonly known as the world, suspects us 
of having a method, and it isn’t quite decent 
to have thoughts about social misery as well 
as feelings. The other day a kindly agency 
asked me to give milk and eggs to an at- 
tractive lady and instead I had to report 
her to the Committee for the Suppression 
of Vice. Working with the C. O. S. is like 


sleeping on a narrow cot with a restless 


[> GLAD you dropped in,” said the 


conscience.” 

“But,” objected the Philanthropist, “it 
isn’t a question of popularity but of efficacy. 
Now all this palliation—” 

“IT know,” said Jane, “and after they had 
read the Atlantic they all said ‘Whoop la, 
we're through with palliation. Let’s go 
buy something really constructive with our 
income like a Rolls-Royce.’ But then,” 
added Jane, “I do all the appeals for my 
district and you can’t expect me to enjoy 
sending out 647 letters and getting in $8.00 
because all Mrs. Cannon’s readers have gone 
to the races.” 

“Ah, but you aren’t facing facts,”’ said 
the Philanthropist. “What business have 


you case workers messing with folks any- 
way? Mrs. Cannon says the ‘invasion of 
spiritual privacy is an impertinence.’ She 
says something very fine indeed about 
‘keeping untouched the personality of the 
poor.’ That’s a neat phrase. Don’t you 
know Rossetti’s ‘Bound by the flawless 
band of inner solitude’? Self-determination 
for the poor, why not?” 

“I’m not so sure about that ‘inner cita- 
del,’”’ said Jane. “‘We’ve learned too much 
about our larger social selves and our larger 
social selves seem to be rather promiscuous. 
I have by the way a charming dog who 
started out to be an Aberdeen but he ended 
by having a larger social self.” 

“You’re making that up,” said the 
Philanthropist severely, “and I’d retort 
that I had a self-determination Irish setter 
only everybody knows I haven’t a pet 
larger than a cricket. You’re evading the 
issue. I asked you whether you could and 
should and did influence people toward so- 
cial betterment, and why isn’t it an imperti- 
nence if you do and ineffective if you don’t?” 

“If you think we case workers are im- 
pertinent,” said Jane, “I wish you had gone 
to the Eugenics Conference. Talk about 
invading the inner citadel of the poor! 
The intimate things one has to know about 
the genealogy of an epileptic you wouldn’t 
believe!” 

“But heredity is beastly fundamental,” 
said the Philanthropist. 

“Oh is it? Well, environment is beastly 
stimulating,” said Jane. “The environ- 
ment of my district is simply nerve racking. 
It’s all any case worker can do to keep up 
with it.” 
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The Philanthropist became anecdotal. 
“There was a Swiss watchmaker who was 
always successful at mending watches. 
When they asked him his secret he replied 
that he laid the most stubborn ones in a 
drawer and let them think it out for them- 
selves.” 

“I hate stories with morals,” said Jane. 
“Certainly if case work predicates anything 
it predicates that we all have a vicarious 
consciousness in each other. It isn’t so 
much that A dominates B but that the 
moment A touches B he becomes part of 
B’s larger self.” 

“And since we can’t help entering into 
each other’s lives why not do it consciously? 
This is not,” the Philanthropist hastened 
to add, “a proposal.” 

“I was just thinking,” said Jane, “about 
soup kitchens. All the psychology of relief 
is sO interesting. Clothes have a definite 
social significance. They are the integu- 
ment of the soul. The Conference didn’t 
mention them, but I fancy some clothes 
must have a horribly disgenic tendency.” 

“You talk as a man who has wrestled with 
stiff collars. You are getting entirely too 
deep. I’m sure you’re too abstract to be 
a good social worker. What’s happened to 
you?” asked the Philanthropist. 

“T’ve been reading Einstein,” confessed 
Jane meekly. 

““Ah-ha,” said the Philanthropist, “and 


’ 


no doubt you understood him.” His sar- 
casm was biting. 
“He says the universe is bent. Anyone 


who works in as crooked a district as mine 
can understand that,” said Jane. “But 
some one explained him to me afterwards,” 
she went on. “Einstein argues, I believe, 
that if you go fast enough you don’t need 
to go anywhere. That’s dismal for a case 
worker. Just as if one could penetrate to 
the inner citadel of the poor in one jump; 
just as if it didn’t take twelve years to form 
a habit, just as if—” She broke off and 
sighed. “The larger social self is a little 
friendly fortunately, otherwise trying to 
form habits would be about as successful 
as trying to teach a Benedictine monk on 
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the other side of a grating to dance. [| 
keep forgetting how slow it all is and expect 
a feebleminded Italian to improve her house- 
keeping because I dodge in once or twice a 
week and tell her to. I wish I had more 
patience.” 

“Don’t be discouraged, my child,” said 
the Philanthropist. ‘Remember it took 
40,000 years to turn a dinosaur into a green 
lizard, and goodness knows how many years 
for a pterodactyl to become an English 
sparrow. But that is heredity, and I un- 
derstand you’re leaving heredity for the 
eugenists.” 

“Not at all,” answered Jane indignantly, 
“He would be a pterodacty] yet if it weren’t 
for climate and the improving habits of the 
other pterodactyls—not that I think the 
habits of English sparrows are too improving 
either!” 

“TI can grant you case work must take 
time,”’ said the Philanthropist lighting his 
pipe. “Do you think, however, you can 
manage to go on with it year after year when 
Mrs. Cannon and everybody says it’s a 
palliation?” 

“TI never said it was a palliation. When 
it’s a palliation it isn’t case work. I do 
palliate, though, excessively,” said Jane. 
“And then there are all the students.” 
She shook her head. 

“Students? Bless my soul! 
students in your office?” 

“Alas, yes!” said Jane. 

“But that’s very narrow of you,” said 
the Philanthropist, “what’s the matter with 
students?” 

“They know too much to begin with and 
not enough when they’re through,” said 
Jane. “I’m not supposed to havé any 
opinion about students. That’s a policy. 
Policies are decided down at Central Office. 
Still I'd have to have a part-time mind not 
to form an opinion about students in case 
work. One of the quaint aspects of case 
work is that only after you reach the top, so 
to speak, do you realize that you have to 
begin at the extreme bottom. Even a 
baby woodchuck knows that he has to dig 
a hole before he can get at the bottom, but 
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a student taking a three months’ course 
scratches the surface for miles around and 
then climbs a tree and thanks God he has 
found out in time that there isn’t enough in 
case work for a Life Devotion. And then,” 
concluded Jane, “after they leave the dis- 
trict you have to try to work with the 
co-operating—as the saying is—agencies 
again.” 

“Students irritate your larger social self 
I see,” said the Philanthropist. 

“They invade my inner and spiritual 
privacy,” said Jane. 

“In spite of the students, do you still 
think case work gets anywhere, even if I 
grant it isn’t impertinent?’ asked the 
Philanthropist. ‘Do you really think you 


can affect the larger social self in a serious 
way?” 

Jane laughed. ‘When I’m not studying 
psychology I find time to believe in the 
Communion of Saints. Terminology is 
such priceless fun, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t joke,” said the Philanthropist. 
“Do you still like being a case worker or 
don’t you?” 

“Still,” Jane raised one quizzical eye- 
brow, “I’m just beginning, but of course 
I’d be a better bricklayer.” 

“‘Bosh,” the Philanthropist scoffed, “you 
a bricklayer! Why you’d want to lay each 
one differently!” 

“Oh, I say, you are coming on,” said 


Jane. A. DJS. 


CHANT OF THE FIRMAMENT ON HIGH 


A Baritone Sings 


I am the Sun! Go, helpless man, yield to my boundless power! Bow down and worship me! 
I melt the snows and send the landslides crashing. 


I burn the deserts with my scorching heat. 


My tempests lash the deep and drown your puny ships. 
My fires have burned for aeons, and will burn when your frail dust is scattered by my winds. 


Iam the Sun! Bow down and worship me! 


A Soprano Sings 


I am the Moon. 


I show a changing, friendly face unto the world. 


I polish lakes to silver, brass to gold. 


Each ugly thing I hide. Plain things my magic lifts from out their drabness for a fleeting hour. 


Rejoice ye in my magic loveliness. 
I am the Moon. 


A Chorus Sings 


We are the Stars. 


Far flung like seeds from out the Sower’s hand, and changeless as His all-pervasive will, 
we stand, nor ask your worship, love, nor fear. 

Clouds veil us in the night; and in the day, light from a little, nearby sun may blind your 
eyes. Yet still we stand, unchanged, as we have stood ere man began, or grass, or 


hills, or sea. 


He cast us through the firmament, and gave to each our glory. He holds us in our places; 


He numbers us each day. 


Think not, O little man, that anything that He hath made shall pass to nothingness. Who 
made all, saves all. Give your soul its flight. 


We are the Stars. 


Roy L. Frencu 
General Secretary, Meriden (Conn.) Organized Charities Association 
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EDITORIAL 
S The 


President’s 


Family goes to press the 
Conference on Unem- 
finished its first 
session and announced a tentative emer- 


ployment has 


A central clearing house 
The air is filled with 
rumors of arguments and disagreements as 


gency program. 
is being established. 


to permanent policies in dealing with the 
situation during the coming winter. 

Quite apart from the national planning, 
the wisdom of which only the event will 
show, is the responsibility of the citizens 
in meeting this nationwide unemployment 
situation; the sacrifices they are willing 
to make, the energies they are willing 
to release, just as the conservation and 
Liberty Bond campaigns during the period 
of the war depended not on a mythical 
abstraction at Washington called “The 
Government” but on each one of us, the 
people. All of us have more than a single 
relationship to this responsibility; we are 
social workers, but we are also employers; 
we are neighbors; we are voters. What is 
to be our contribution in these various 


relationships? 
“The present crisis is past study and 
calls for immediate action,” writes a director 
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of a family society. But unless we give 
some thought to the results and efficacy of 
our immediate action, we shall build in- 
securely even for the present. No record 
of the methods of handling an unemploy- 
ment crisis can be one of success only; 
the very existence of unemployment is a 
confession of failure in our social mechanism. 
It is noteworthy that the report of a certain 
society gave a glowing account of its work 
in the financial depression of 1893 and that 
the same society twenty years later (1914- 
15) took this as a lesson in how not to do 
it. This change in viewpoint was not due 
merely to the lapse of years but to a failure 
in the earlier report to analyze and dif- 
ferentiate the factors which had contributed 
to the successes and inevitable failures in 
meeting the crisis. 

We are overburdened to the breaking 
point now. Can we add an additional 
load and study with a critical and fearless 
eye not only the attempts of other groups 
and agencies but also our own attempts at 
1andling the What are our 
plans and to what do they owe success or 
failure? Is decentralization of relief suc- 
cessful in your city or do you find a huge 
central relief fund the most efficacious tool? 
If a case worker succeeds where others 
fail in digging up jobs for her clients, 
wherein is her method different and 
better? Do employers have reservoirs of 
hidden energy in the shape of work op- 
portunities only revealed when the right 
contact with them is established? 

Not only our own future efforts but the 
intelligent action of our communities will 
depend on the type of information we glean 
during (not after) this winter’s work. We 
are all familiar with the routine statistics: 
number of applications due to unemploy- 
ment; number of individuals placed at 
(a) permanent, or (b) temporary work; 
relief or work given, and so on. When we 
come to look back on the efforts of this 
winter as a guide to future fundamental 
work, we shall want to know the economic 
cost most certainly. Experts estimate that 
$6,500,000 was the loss in wages for the last 
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twelve months. What does this mean to 
landlords, to the credit-giving grocer and 
shopkeeper, to the potential wage earner 
in the loss of efficiency which prolonged 
idleness brings? ‘“‘We want help,” writes 
a social worker, “in dealing with the 
problems of family desertion and the immi- 
gration of ne’er-do-wells precipitated by 
the lack of employment.” We shall need 
to estimate the cost of broken homes, the 
cost in the exploitation of the young and 
the weak—because children and women 
can find work when the man fails—the 
cost in broken health, the cost in the lower- 
ing of living standards, in the forced 
abstention from wholesome recreation, the 
cost in the suffering of the aged or sick who 
were partly dependent on the wage earner. 
Then there are those families where illness 
or social maladjustment demand the most 
skilled care the worker can give, which are 
perforce neglected because of the emergent 
needs of the unemployed. With it all is 
the constant realization that all we can 


give in money or in service is still inade- 


quate. And on whom if not on the family 
social worker rests the responsibility for the 
gathering and interpretation of such data? 

Surely to each of our relationships we 
should bring the knowledge gleaned from 
the others. We cannot shift the entire 
burden of caring for the unemployed on 
any other group, be it the mythical com- 
munity, the voters, the employer, the 
laborer or the neighbor, without shifting 
it onto our own shoulders. To these groups 
we must bring our message as social work- 
ers, our statistics, our knowledge of human 
suffering and discouragement, and we must 
make it an incentive to action. 

Perhaps then our most lasting contribu- 
tion this winter, in the midst even of an 
overpowering burden of work, is to be for 
the first time a critical evaluation of our 
own work, a looking of the facts squarely 
in the face, an admission that our best 
laid plans or pet schemes are failures or im- 
practicable, a willingness to share honestly 
with our directors and our supporters the 
knowledge we glean from this experience. 





THE CO-OPERATION OF RELATIVES 


BY A DISTRICT SECRETARY 


FTER we have had our first inter- 

view with the family we turn in 

most cases to the various relatives 
whose names and addresses we have been 
able to obtain. We visit them and note 
how they live, how many children they 
have, what their income is and what their 
attitude towards the ones in trouble. We 
secure as much information and _ past 
history as we are able. If the problem is 
a financial one we get what help we can 
from this most natural source. Then we 
leave them and conscientiously record 
what has been done. 

And there they are apt to lie, checked off 
and forgotten on the face sheets of our 
records. We realize their importance, but 
we consider our duty more or less done 
when they have been found and visited. 
We use them for the purpose of investiga- 
tion but not for the purpose of treatment. 


Yet they are just as important a fac- 
tor two years after a family has come to 
our attention as they were in the beginning. 
One of the hardest things to realize, it 
seems to me, is the fact that our people 
go on living, changing, and developing, 
just as we do ourselves. So also do the 
relatives, and a visit to a brother a year 
ago does not mean a knowledge of that 
brother today. There is a great stimulus 
in making a thorough investigation and in 
putting all our energy into the forming of 
a real plan, but what good are either if 
there is no careful following up of all sides 
of the problem. 

Why should we not use relatives more 
often to help us in this most important 
part of our work? They have a hold on our 
people that we can never hope to gain, so 
much nearer are they by all the ties of blood, 
of custom and of affection. If we can win 
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their sympathy and helpfulness, they may 
become our most useful co-workers. We 
often call on their slender pocketbooks to 
help us with the family budget, why should 
we be too superior to call on their slender 
store of wisdom to help us solve the family 
difficulties with which we are struggling? 
And just as in the first case we so often 
unearth bank deposits, we may in the 
latter unearth a wealth of intelligence and 
insight far more valuable to discover. 

Of course there are relatives and relatives 
—which is all the more reason for knowing 
them more intimately. 

That they can help us we know because 
sometimes a real co-operation has been 
won. I remember particularly a French 
family with which we were first acquainted 
a year ago. The father had died and the 
mother in deep mourning came to our office 
with three of her six children. In a short 
time, she told us, there would be a seventh. 
My assistant who was even newer at the 
work than I myself started in to investi- 
gate and plan with all the ardor and in- 
tensity of the beginner. On one of her 
early visits to the home she met a cousin 
of the dead father. This cousin was about 
twenty-six years old. He had come on 
from Z— (where he lived) to see what help 
he could be to the family. He and my 
assistant thus got together at the very 
start and they worked together on the 
case for a whole year. 

First there was the straightening out 
of some papers in connection with the dead 
man’s estate. The estate consisted of 
$400 and the furniture, but the young 
cousin, being much puzzled over the 
document, called on the worker for as- 
sistance, and she with the aid of a lawyer 
had the matter settled in proper form. 

Next the cousin expressed his interest in 
the society’s plan for adequate aid, and 
immediately offered to assume the rent as 
his share of the budget. 

Later on he consulted the worker about 
getting a doctor for the widow. She had 
been through so much that he was afraid 
she might not be all right. He was very 
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anxious to know what arrangements were 
being made for the arrival of the new baby, 
and when it arrived was simply devoted to 
the small newcomer. 

Constantly he and the worker talked 
over the family affairs. They decided that 
too many children slept in one bed and the 
cousin purchased a couch which was put 
up in the kitchen for two of the boys. At 
Christmas time this cousin had twenty-five 
dollars which he said he was going to spend 
on the children. He called up my assistant 
and said he would do whatever she suggested. 
She could have the money to spend or she 
could tell him what to buy and he would 
buy it. 

Perhaps, however, his most important 
help was with the oldest boy Frank. Frank 
was twelve and just beginning to be head- 
strong and hard for his mother to manage. 
He would not help in the house, he would 
rush off with the boys, he simply would 
not mind. Many times his mother appealed 
to my assistant who could influence Frank 
somewhat, for he was very fond of her, but 
she found that the person who could do 
the most with him was this same ever- 
useful cousin. So when matters required 
it, she would write to Z— of Frank’s mis- 
behavior, knowing very well that as soon 
as possible her co-worker would come down 
to his cousin’s city, and that if anybody 
could put the fear of the Lord into the boy, 
it was he. 

Of course you might say this was an 
unusual relative. And it is perfectly true. 
He was. But I have a feeling that there 
are more unusual relatives than we are 
half aware of. The trouble is we do not 
catch and hold their unusualness. This 
cousin came to our city with a general 
feeling of pity and helpfulness. My assistant 
with her zeal and interest was able to 
inspire him with a zest for real continued 
social work; not only this, but by appealing 
to his helpfulness at judicious intervals, 
she was able to hold it for a year. He says 
now that he hopes to send one of the boys to 
college. Perhaps it is up to us to see that 
he keeps up his interest. 
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My assistant has now become district 
secretary of another district. I really feel 
sorry for this particular family. The widow 
declares it is the worst thing that has 
happened to her since her husband died. 
As for the cousin, I do not know what 
will happen to him. His last performance 
was to ask the worker to come to Z— and go 
to the theatre with him; an offer of co-opera- 
tion which she regretfully declined. 

Another less pleasing but quite successful 
instance of co-operation was with the 
brother of a deserted wife. Mr. M, in the 
middle of August, walked out of his home 
leaving a wife and six children with only his 
last week’s pay between them and starvation. 

The only important relative was Mrs. 
M’s brother, a tailor, a kind, dapper little 
Syrian man, who from the first showed 
a great willingness to help. He discovered 
for us the whereabouts of the missing hus- 
band—peacefully established among rela- 
tives in a fairly distant city. The society 
in that city interviewed Mr. M and for- 
warded an amazing tale of Mrs. M’s 
worthlessness and the fact that several 
of the children were not the husband’s. 
This story, of course, Mrs. M tearfully and 
indignantly denied, and we have been unable 
to gather any very convincing evidence 
to substantiate it from outside sources. 
When Mr. M persisted in refusing to return, 
we called on the police who were not able 
to find him at the address where we knew 
him to be. Then we despaired and decided 
to try to break up the family. We called 
on the tailor who at first could not see why 
we were unwilling to continue with our 
aid. Finally we convinced him of the 
absurdity of our keeping this large, un- 
controlled and shiftless family fed and 
clothed until Mr. M should recover from 
his fit of jealousy and return with the 
comfortable feeling that he could go away 
again as soon as he wished. 

The tailor consented to take his sister 
and the two eldest children into his neat 
attractive home and to help us persuade 
Mrs. M to let the others be placed. Many 
strenuous conversations we had over the 


problem. Even he, however, failed to 
persuade his sister to give up the children. 

Then we became very cruel and gave them 
a time limit. The brother was very much 
worked up and finally began adding his 
pressure to ours in trying to get Mr. M 
to do his own job. He wrote urgent letters 
to his brother-in-law. We do not know 
whether he was responsible for bringing 
about the change, but the combined efforts 
of the society in the other city, the wife 
and the tailor have caused Mr. M to assume 
part of his responsibilities and to send 
money home regularly. 

Of course the outcome of the case is still 
uncertain, but at least we made one relative 
do active work. This co-operation we think 
was brought about by persistence, by a 
great deal of frank explanation, and in the 
end, perhaps, by a touch of severity. Here, 
again, we had intelligence to work with 
but nothing would have happened if we 
had not done considerable prodding. 

In my last instance the co-operation was 
brought about not so much by our efforts 
as by the delightful success of the plan. 
I came back from New Orleans tremendously 
stirred over everything and particularly 
remembering the story of a nurse who had 
been helped out of her difficulties by the 
family society. Hardly had I been home 
three days, when one of my Polish women 
who had had a peculiarly unhappy marital 
experience and was left to all practical 
purposes a widow, with two small children, 
expressed to me a longing to do some sort 
of social work. She said she was so fond 
of people and liked to do things for them. 
She felt that because she spoke two lan- 
guages and because she had had so much 
trouble she might be valuable in helping the 
Polish people in their difficulties. She had 
had very little school education but she 
was bright and had a pleasing personality. 

After our talk, I went back to the office 
quite stimulated. I talked about it to the 
supervisor and then we both laughed and 
doubted. 

That was nearly a year ago. The other 
day I had the pleasure of hearing my 
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little friend explain to some workers in 
our city what is being done by a social 
for the Y—. 
recommendation she went 


agency foreign born in 
Through our 
there six months ago as the Polish worker 
and they are tremendously pleased with 
her. She is earning a salary large enough 
to support herself and her two children. 

All this, however, could not have been 
brought about without the co-operation of 
the relatives. There were crowds of them— 
her mother, her sisters, her brothers, her 
There were bound to be 
endless family discussions. Maria had had 
She was almost a 


sister-in-law. 


such a terrible time. 
nervous wreck when she first came to us. 

The two children had to be somewhere 
and | knew Maria would not be really 
happy, at least at first, if they were any- 
where but with her mother. Her mother, 
however, had had thirteen babies and that 
did not make her enthusiastic about starting 
in all over again on a new generation. The 
first month was very trying. Some member 
of the family would write to Maria and tell 
her to come home and mind her kids. Then 
Maria would write to me and I would call 
on the family and try to find out what the 
trouble was. I was continually worried 
for fear they would not give her this 
chance. 

And then one day the sister-in-law went 
to Y— and saw Maria. Maria had gained 
fifteen pounds and looked well and happy 
instead of weeping and miserable. The 
sister-in-law visited awhile and learned 
about Maria’s work. Seeing was believing, 
and she convinced the family that Maria 
must stay. 

Since then there has been very little 
trouble. Now Maria is able to have ohne 
little boy in Y— and is hoping soon to 
get the other one. Two of the sisters 
are being considered for this kind of work 
and the whole family believes that the 
society is a fountain of wisdom and help- 
fulness. We do not deserve much credit 
for the winning of this co-operation. We 
took a chance with Maria’s future. It 
turned out well, so the relatives were with 
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us. We do think, however, that we knew 
the family pretty well. We took time to 
talk to them and tried to give them some 
idea of the ideals and methods of our work. 

As I said before, there are relatives and 
relatives. We can all think of certain aunts 
and cousins whose interference in our affairs 
would be distinctly unpleasant. Therefore, 
we should know our families’ relatives 
better, so that when an emergency arises 
we are better aware of what material we 
have to work with. If we know Mr. Jones’s 
mother and have seen instances of her 
very uncomfortable disposition, we are 
less likely, when Mr. Jones dies, to try 
to place his gentle little wife and family 
with this crabbed mother-in-law. 

We have all found relatives impossible 
to stir, impossible to consult, impossible 
to work with. The other day a woman sent 
word to our office that please no one was 
to come to her any more about her sister. 
Yet we are glad that we went to see her 
so many times. We know now just about 
what to expect, whereas a visit merely for 
investigation would not have sufficed. 
What is provedly true is that relatives 
are dangerous elements to ignore. They 
can strengthen or completely overthrow 
our plans. 

There was a sad case we had of a man 
and woman both suffering from mental 
trouble. They wandered around from 
agency to agency, from hospital to hospital. 
Every one was trying to get something done 
about them—the district nurses, the hos- 
pital social service, our own society and 
various private physicians. Finally the 
doctor at the clinic committed them to the 
state hospital. They were not dangerous 
but they needed mental care and super- 
vision. The relatives, however, had not 
been sufficiently consulted and made a 
terrible fuss. Finally they forced the 
hospital to let the patients out on parole. 
The social worker at the hospital says 
that the woman hated to leave and fairly 
had to be pushed from the door. In time 
they will undoubtedly have to return to 
the hospital. If the relatives had been 
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convinced in the beginning that the only 
logical thing to do was to have these people 
treated for what was the trouble with them, 
a great deal of unnecessary suffering might 
have been avoided. Perhaps it would have 
been impossible, but we wish we could have 
the chance to start all over again. 

A constant difficulty with relatives of 
course is the fact that they always think of 
us as coming for money. One is so much 
more resentful of the person who comes 
for a dollar than of the person who comes 
merely for advice. Sometimes I wish we 
could do away, at least at first, with the 
money-hunting from relatives, and confine 
ourselves, until we know them better, to 
friendly visits and consultations. Having 
come as a complete stranger and asked 
them to pay for a quart of milk for niece 
Mary, we are forever after a worrying 
sight. This plan would not appeal to 
boards of directors and it might be harder 
to get relatives to contribute after they had 
seen that outside people would do it. How- 
ever, it is worth considering whether we 


do not lay too much stress with them in the 
beginning on the financial side. This is one 
reason why families conceal relatives and 
thus deprive us of a great deal of valuable 
information and help. 

Besides our knowing relatives, it seems 
to me important that relatives should know 
us. We ought wherever possible to explain 
to them what we are trying to do. Miss 
Hardwick in her paper in the Survey sug- 
gested that a member of the family discuss 
with a small group what plan should be 
adopted. Perhaps we could use intelligent 
relatives more often in conference with 
professional workers interested in the case, 
and thus give them a chance to see the 
time and thought that go into this business 
of social case work. 

My own hope is that there are many 
things possible in the future for our work 
with relatives not yet dreamed of in our 
records. Next to the confidence of the 
family itself, the friendliness and co-opera- 
tion of the relatives seem to me the most 
vital thing to win. 


STATISTICS 


FRED S. 


HALL 


Associate Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


T Milwaukee this year, for the first 
time in at least ten years, a meeting 
held during the National Conference 
week' was devoted to the statistics which 
family welfare societies collect. Speakers 
on behalf of the societies in Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia and St. Louis answered the 
three following questions: 
1. What figures have proved of marked value to 
your society—how often, when and how? 
2. What special figures have had to be gathered 
because currently collected figures were inadequate? 
3- What figures, if any, or what general types of 
figures, now being collected currently, are in practice 
never referred to by your staff for any purpose, and, so 
far as known, have interested no one outside of the 
staff? 
The family count was the only group of 
figures which all speakers agreed was in- 
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dispensable. Miss Bedford of Minneapolis 
finds it valuable to note the proportion for 
each month and for each district of new, 
recurrent, and carried over records. During 
the last five years, the proportion of recur- 
rent records steadily decreased. This she 
has counted as one index of better case work. 

Problem and service figures, though 
valued by most speakers, were more or less 
vigorously challenged by several. Three 
speakers regard problem figures as very 
inadequate. Mr. Raymond of Boston has 
all case workers enter against each family 
whose record is active during the month, 
what in their judgment was the “most im- 
portant factor” in the family difficulty. 
Mrs. Fox of Buffalo divides the amount giv- 
en in relief into a few groups somewhat over- 
lapping, according as the chief problem in 
the family is widowhood, desertion, tuber- 
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culosis, other illness, physical handicap, 
unemployment of the able bodied, etc. Miss 
Bedford divides all families into five groups 
on the basis of the ability or willingness 
of the father to support his family. These 
groups are families in which the man is 
dead, in which he is unable physically or 
mentally to support his family, in which 
though able he is not supporting his family, 
in which he is unemployed, and a miscel- 
laneous group. 

Each of the speakers recognized the very 
misleading character of the figures that 
were religiously collected twenty-five years 
or sO ago, purporting to show the “cause of 
poverty.” Such figures were finally aban- 
doned on the protest of case workers on 
whom was placed the impossible task of 
deciding for statistical purposes what the 
““cause”’ of each family’s poverty was. 
The new figures now being gathered do not 
represent “‘causes’”’ in the mind of these 
speakers and, they insist, must not be so 
regarded. The experiments interested the 
meeting, but were criticized on the ground 
that any figures such as these, which give 
each family one label, are sure to be more 
or less interpreted as referring to the cause 
of that family’s poverty. On this ground 
the critics felt that such figures were dan- 
gerous for general public use; they indicate 
a simplicity in our problem which does not 
exist. This criticism is least applicable to 
Miss Bedford’s figures, for they are en- 
tirely objective. No case worker has to 
decide for each family what is “the most 
important factor.”” The decision in most 
cases is based on strictly objective data, the 
status of the husband. The exceptional 
cases are those in which a worker has to 
determine whether the husband is “able to 
support” his family but is not doing so. 

Several speakers also indicated that they 
regard service figures as inadequate. In 
Mr. Hubbard’s view, “the inspiration that 
leads to improving any ideals—appreciation 
of order, cleanliness, harmony, truth and 
beauty, and general morale—is the crowning 
achievement of social service”; but he adds 
that “we do not seem to have devised a 
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practical way to record it statistically.” 
Both Miss Bedford and Mr. Raymond find 
service figures of no practical value. Miss 
Bedford never collects them. In Mr. 
Raymond’s opinion, they are too detailed, 
and when grouped they become too vague. 
He is experimenting with a new card carry- 
ing five general service headings, the partic- 
ular entries under each of these for services 
rendered to be inserted by the case workers. 
To meet the objection that service figures 
do not distinguish between the services 
which we render directly, those which we 
render through some other agency, and 
those improvements in the family situation 
which come about quite independently of 
any direct or indirect action by the society, 
the worker is to use a distinctive check 
mark for each of the three groups. 

Also as reflecting upon the inadequacy of 
service figures, Miss Sears of Chicago ques- 
tioned whether some figures regarding re- 
sults obtained might not be possible. The 
financial department of her society felt it- 
self in need of figures of that type. 

A figure clearly allied to services rendered 
is that showing the number of families re- 
ceiving relief from the society or through 
its efforts, and the number of families re- 
ceiving no relief. Both Mrs. Van Wyck of 
Milwaukee and Mrs. Fox have found this 
figure repeatedly of value for educational 
purposes, showing as it does how large a 
proportion of the families under care are 
receiving no relief, this fact emphasizing the 
importance of the society’s service activi- 
ties. Miss Bedford has found it necessary 
to add this figure in recent years. 

Several speakers, particularly Miss Bed- 
ford and Mrs. Fox, believe it is a saving of 
time to have figures tabulated each year for 
only a limited number of items. The sta- 
tistical cards are checked for a much larger 
number, but these are tabulated only if a 
need for them arises. 

Allied to this is the important use of 
statistical cards as an index to current or 
last year’s records, so that whenever nec- 
essary special studies may be made with a 
minimum of effort. By using statistical 
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cards as a guide, all records in any desired 
group may be examined and special informa- 
tion isolated. This can be much more detail- 
ed than it would be advisable to gather cur- 
rently, and its exact form can be better es- 
tablished when it is gathered in response to a 
particular need than when it is planned for 
on a routine basis. Some of the special 
studies reported by Miss Bedford were the 
relation of relief to desertion, to the length of 
the desertion and to the fact that a warrant 
for the deserter’s arrest was or was not 
obtained; also tuberculosis in relation to oc- 
cupation and overcrowding; rent and num- 
ber of rooms rented in relation to the in- 


creased cost of living; retardation in school 
of children known to the society in com- 
parision with the general school average; 
the extent to which an infant welfare so- 
ciety had been used in connection with chil- 
dren under two years of age; and mental de- 
fectiveness, the data on this point being 
desired to show the need for a mental hy- 
giene worker. Miss Sears reported special 
studies in regard to rents paid by families 
under care, the employment of handicapped 
men, and the amount of relief given to 
mothers’ aid families where allowances were 
delayed or where inadequate wages were 
paid to women workers. 





IN OUR OWN FIELD 


CASE WORK IN FAMILIA 

WO children, a neglectful husband, and diminish- 
T ing strength were the problems with which Mrs. 

Haines was contending single-handed. Then 
for two weeks the usual small check failed to come from 
Mr. Haines (who was working in another state), 
Johnny developed unaccountable sores and Mrs. 
Haines fell ill with tonsilitis. Bewildered, with no 
resources of her own, she turned to the family social 
work society to relieve her first and most obvious need 
—coal and groceries. Not only these but a doctor 
for Johnny and herself, a more sanitary house than 
her two basement rooms, and, as she recovered from 
her illness, a chance to earn some money came from 
the same source. 

Strangest of all to her mind, however, was the dis- 
covery of someone with whom she could talk things 
over. She found herself telling of her lonely orphaned 
childhood, spent with an uncle who had since died; her 
success as a stenographer until her happy marriage to 
“John”; their joy in their tiny home; his kindness and 
thoughtfulness; the coming of the children; then the 
period of discouragement when John was out of work 
for several months and finally had to go to another 
state to find a job, with the promise to send her money 
to enable her to follow him later. Money had come, 
to be sure, but just enough for rent and food—never 
enough for the journey—and John’s letters showed less 
and less eagerness for the company of his family. Some- 
times a week or two would go by without a letter or a 
check (only ten dollars when it did come) and Mrs. 
Haines was obliged to do a bit of sewing for the neigh- 
bors so that seven-year-old Johnny and five-year-old 
Nellie might still have her care at home. 

After all, as she told her new confidant, it was not 
the lack of money so much as John’s changed attitude 
that worried her. He had always been generous to his 
father and mother and might be sending money to 


them, as he found it hard to refuse their demands. 
But he ought to think of his children, and he ought to 
want them to be near him instead of being content to 
board at a distance. He did not drink, so far as she 
knew he had no bad habits—yet here he was neglecting 
them. 

There were some letters to various people, a rather 
non-committal Mr. Haines came home for the holidays 
and then went back to a better paying job in B—. The 
weekly check was a little larger. Still Mrs. Haines 
waited in vain for John to send money for them to 
join him. The realization of the need for drastic action 
came apparently from her own volition, but it was 
finally with the advice and encouragement, financial 
as well as moral, of the visitor from the family society 
that she took the momentous step—she and the children 
packed up their clothes and went to B—. 

What happened next may best be told in Mrs. 
Haines’s own words: 


Dear Miss Minturn: 

I don’t know how to start this tale of woe—so much 
has happened, mostly unpleasant. John was simply 
furious when we came, though he did not say anything 
unkind, just left us alone at B—. He boarded at S—, 
he told me later the reason he left us there was because 
where he was staying was no fit place for me and the 
children (and it wasn’t) but I came over just the same. 
We remained right there until I could find rooms. I 
don’t think John has been wicked, only very very foolish 
and an “easy mark” for some worthless people. When 
I see you I can tell you all about it. Perhaps your 
broad mind can understand; mine can not, but I am 
doing my best to forget it all and make everything as 
pleasant as possible. I found some papers where he 
had sent money to a “person” (female) in J—, some- 
one who once lived here. Her husband left her and 
her “dear brother” died and she had nothing and if 
she could only get a little to start into something honest, 
just anything so she could keep straight and make an 
honest living. Many pages of rot like that and several 
of these honest fools fell for it. Well for once in my life 
I didn’t throw a single fit. I asked John about it and 
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he told me the whole thing. I just sat down and talked 
to him like his mother would have done. I started 
on Tenth St. and came on down to Nellie’s dress for 
Easter and my A. C. suit. I just stood him up and 
let him watch himself go by. He was the worst 
whipped man you ever saw. He promised me he would 
never fail us again if I would not go away and just give 
him a chance, and I’m doing my best, but dear Lady, 
it is not easy. We have two very pleasant rooms up- 
stairs in a lovely place, large yard, great trees and 
flowers everywhere, just two blocks from town but so 
quiet and nice people. The Kiddies are fine and so 
happy, tho Johnnie still wants his cat. He looks so 
much better. And John doesn’t look like the same man, 
seems like he can’t do enough for us. Saturday was 
payday and instead of getting $10.00 Wednesday I got 

25 Saturday night (nothing like being on the job) 


so your kiddies are very comfortable and having all 
they need. (Can't get milk.) John got a $6.00 per 
week cut Saturday but he is working some over time 
this week. They laid off nine hundred men at the dam 
Saturday and about ten where John is, so it keeps me 
a bit worried. 

How is everything at L—? I think of many things 
I ought to have attended to. 

We are so cold up here and Nellie needs her sweater 
so bad. Did you send the package? You can just send 
it now (when you have time) to White St. My hands 
are so numb I can’t write. Oh how I wish I could 
talk to you real this morn. I’m sure I could fight a 
better battle. You will never know just what you have 
done for us. What you will always mean to us, for in 
all the world there is no friend whom we hold quite so 
dear. Let us hear from you. The Kiddies send much 
love. Mrs. Haines. 

I never could have held my head way up and got by 
without that green suit. Now laugh, but really that 
ammount of money never brought back so much self 
respect before. 

In that “letting him watch himself go by” Mrs. 
Haines revealed a knowledge of case work which she 
had absorbed—shall we say unconsciously ?—from her 
capable confidant and friend. In other words, the 
visitor from the family society had not only given relief 
and advice and friendship, had not only understood 
the need for the green suit—she had also helped Mrs. 
Haines to develop the capacity to handle her own 
affairs and in her turn to develop the sense of responsi- 
bility and latent powers of her husband. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN LAWRENCE, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 1920-1921 

HE depression following the world war first 

affected Lawrence in May, 1920, when several 

of the departments of the American Woolen 
Company’s mills ran only three or four days a week. 
This continued until early in July when all the depart- 
ments were practically closed. Other woolen mills 
were closed or partly closed in August. The cotton 
mills continued to run, doing all they could to employ 
their old and regular employees but taking on no new 
ones, 

For the past two years wages had been so high and 
work so plenty that the lack of employment seriously 
affected a comparatively small number, that is, those 
where sickness had absorbed the earnings and those 
where there was but one wage earner with several 
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dependent children. The American Woolen Company 
arranged to aid its families from its co-operative store, 
Canned goods, flour, macaroni, soap, sugar, etc., 
to the extent of $7 or $8 were given out every ten days. 
The Overseers of the Poor and the relief organizations 
were drawn upon heavily to supplement this aid and 
to aid the employees of other mills. In November, 
there came a demand from the outside workers, the 
pick and shovel men who usually work in the mills 
in winter. The machinists also found it impossible to 
secure employment and after many weeks of idleness 
had to seek relief. 

Early in December the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Community Council called a conference of em- 
ployment managers, relief agents and the industrial 
secretaries of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations in order that we might have a 
general understanding of the situation. The managers 
gave assurance that there were very few openings but 
that they would gladly do the best they could for 
special cases which might be sent to them. The 
Chamber of Commerce next sent out a circular to 
householders and business men urging them to find 
even an hour’s work for a man or woman. Very few 
returns came from this appeal. There was much 
agitation among the unemployed and the mayor and 
other city officials were besieged by applicants for 
aid and employment. On December 21, a meeting of 
representative citizens was called in conference by 
the mayor. The consensus of opinion was that although 
conditions were serious the present situation was being 
met, but that an employment committee should be 
appointed by the mayor to watch developments. The 
mayor accordingly appointed a committee of eleven, 
representing the Chamber of Commerce, the churches, 
the social agencies, labor and industry. The first step 
of this committee was to get reports from the police, 
postal and school departments of any cases in need of 
relief. The returns showed very few cases not already 
known and being aided (possibly inadequately). 

The question of opening up city employment seemed 
to hinge for a time almost entirely on whether or not 
the Overseers would render more adequate relief. Later 
there appeared a group of families whose savings were 
exhausted and who had never before received aid, so 
the committee recommended the beginning of public 
works. The city government appropriated $60,000 
to be expended under the supervision of the street, 
park and cemetery departments, the amounts assigned 
being respectively $30,000, $20,000 and $10,000. 
Opposition was raised to paying any less than $5 
a day, the amount being then paid to the regular 
city laborers, for an eight hour day. The city officials 
said that they would do the supervising but preferred 
to leave the choice of workmen in the hands of the 
employment committee. This plan was adhered to 
fairly closely, greatly to the credit of the officials as 
they were besieged by political friends. 

The street department extended a street which had 
been ordered by the county commissioners and em- 
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ployed from thirty to thirty-five men. The park 
department graded a new playstead recently donated 
and used twenty men. The cemetery department 
worked on necessary grading in a new section giving 
employment to ten men. The men worked in weekly 
shifts until late in March when the number of applica- 
tions was somewhat reduced and a two weeks’ shift 
was inaugurated. The work continued for fifteen 
weeks from January 28 to May 13. Eight hundred 
and forty-three registered for work. A home visit was 
made unless the applicant was already known to an 
agency by previous investigation. Those having a 
large number of dependents were given the first op- 
portunity. For the most part the spirit of the appli- 
cants was splendid. Some were quite willing to weigh 
their claim for immediate attention with that of 
another. 

Analysis of the employment sheet shows the fol- 
lowing: 

843 applications were filed 

168 found other employment before they were 


offered an opportunity 
406 were given I week’s work 
“ “ 


102 2 weeks’ “ 
“ “ “ “ 

48 “ “ 3 “ “ 
~ “ “ : o “ 
3 “ “ 6 “ “ 

2 ‘7% o 7 “ “ 


The lists were gone over carefully by two trained 
workers. After the first three weeks a worker with 
experience was placed in charge and registration was 
carried on by her at the City Hall four days a week 
from 10:00 to 12:00, and home visits made. 

Myra H. Cuurcu 


HE Psycutatric Cuinic in Easton, Pa., grew out 

of the need which the Social Service League felt 

for meeting more adequately some of its prob- 
lems. The proximity of the State Homeopathic Hos- 
pital for the Insane and Epileptic, of which Dr. Henry 
I. Klopp is superintendent, made it possible for us to 
have mental specialists with a continued interest in 
the work. The superintendent of schools has been a 
cordial backer of the clinic and has appreciated to the 
full its value to the school teachers in understanding 
backward or abnormal children. Undoubtedly much of 
the success of the clinic has also been due to the as- 
sistance of a volunteer, a member of the local Woman’s 
Club, who has acted as clinic secretary. 

At the first clinic there were five persons present and 
to date, while we have had less than this number and 
have had as high as fourteen persons examined, our 
average number is six or seven, which is as many as the 
doctors can thoroughly examine. These patients are 
brought to the clinic for many causes. Some have come 
with their parents who themselves realized that a child 
was subnormal when he did not walk at three years of 
age or talk at five. The parents have been most pathet- 
ic in their appeals to the doctors to know what to do. 
Many children have been brought by the school be- 
cause they were truants, incorrigible, or for some reason 


did not adjust themselves to classes for normal children. 
The unmarried mother, the tramp boy, the man who 
cannot keep a job, the child who needs placing and 
those who from every conceivable reason show by their 
conduct that they are misfits are brought by the Social 
Service League, the schools, the county nurses of the 
Home Service, the state dispensary nurses and the case 
worker of the Phillipsburg, N. J., Red Cross—in fact by 
anyone in the community who is interested and respon- 
sible. Each patient is accompanied by the worker 
interested, who has previously obtained the patient’s 
history,—the facts of his heredity, his social relation- 
ships, and his medical history from birth,—and has 
sent these facts to the clinic secretary. The clinic 
secretary assembles these facts according to a prescribed 
form and presents them to the doctors for their infor- 
mation before the patient is admitted. 

The patient is first taken to a quiet room where he is 
given an intelligence test. The examiner is either one 
of the hospital physicians or one of the public school 
teachers who does the mental testing for the special 
class children. This test takes from half an hour to an 
hour and a half. The work has been greatly facilitated 
by having these tests for school children made, when 
possible, before they come to the clinic. A few people 
escape this preliminary test,—those who because of 
mental incapacity cannot read or write or the little folks 
who have not yet learned, and those adults who cannot 
speak English and who would be irritable under a test. 
Many of this latter group are insane rather than 
defective. 

After this preliminary preparation the patient is 
taken to Dr. Klopp. With the history before him he is 
able to get at once to the root of the matter. He makes 
a physical examination; he talks with the social worker, 
with the patient and often with the relatives of the 
patient; and then he interprets the patient to the clinic 
(for there are usually a few college students or teacher 
observers), telling the probable cause of the difficulty 
and the probable outcome. Finally he gives his recom- 
mendation—institutional care, medical treatment, 
changed environment, or better understanding and 
more careful home supervision. Dr. Klopp’s diagnosis, 
prognosis and recommendation, as well as the results 
of the mental test with identifying information (name, 
age, address and agency referring the patient), are 
kept in a card index file so that at any time the results 
of the examination can be obtained. 

The social workers feel that the value of placing their 
problem people in the hands of experts for interpreta- 
tion is inestimable. It helps them to a better under- 
standing, to a more definite diagnosis, and to a wiser 
treatment which shall eradicate deficiencies and cul- 
tivate possibilities for good. 

The clinic is a group of voluntarily interested people. 
There is no directing committee or organization back of 
it. Each is responsible for his own particular work and 
does it in a thoroughly business-like way. If one may 
judge by the results, there is no need of further organi- 
zation. M. T. R. 
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HE Povucukeepsie Assoctatep CHARITIES re- 

ports an interesting experiment undertaken in 

co-operation with the local board of health 
clinic. The school physician felt that about 700 
children in the schools of Poughkeepsie had eye, ear or 
throat troubles which should be cleared up in order to 
give them a fair chance in the world. It was arranged 
that the Associated Charities visitor should call upon 
the parents of all the children who were shown by the 
examination of the school physician to be in need of 
medical care. The school report card gave of course 
the bald facts of the conditions, but the visitor supple- 
mented this by a personal explanation and by informa- 
tion about the new board of health clinic which was 
opened during the summer. 

Five hundred and seventy-four visits were made in 
the homes of children who were suffering from throat 
and eye and ear troubles, and many more follow-up calls 
and night visits were made which were not recorded. In 
237 instances parents promised to consult the family 
physician and have their children attended to during 
vacation. In forty-seven instances nothing that could 
be said seemed to persuade the parents that the tonsils 
should be removed; they did not believe in operations 
or they feared the results. Fifty-seven other families 
were in such straitened circumstances that they really 
needed free treatment for their children and were de- 
lighted to have the privilege of sending them to the 
clinic. The remainder had left town for the summer 
or to make their homes elsewhere and nothing definite 
could be done for them at the time. 

Of all the children who attended the clinic there were 
a number whose parents, when relieved of the expense 
of the specialist’s examination, could afford to pay 
something toward the prescribed eye glasses or tonsil 
operations. This was made especially easy as the Asso- 
ciated Charities arranged with the leading opticians to 
furnish spectacles for all clinic cases at wholesale prices 
and the hospitals agreed to give care free or for a very 
small sum. When the parents were unable to pay even 
these greatly reduced prices the Associated Charities 
gladly assumed the expense, and in all such instances a 
fund of $125 given by the Junior League was used as 
far as it would go, the remainder being taken from the 
general fund of the Associated Charities. 

Incidentally, they were able to assist in other cases 
beside those of eye, ear or throat trouble. In two 
instances they purchased braces, again at greatly re- 
duced prices, one for a lad who had a tubercular hip, 
and another for a little Italian girl who had infantile 
paralysis. There were also two cases of appendicitis 
among the children with subsequent need of tonics and 
nourishment, and a scattering need of glass eyes, atomi- 
zers, medicine and so on. 

The work accomplished included: 

31 pairs of eye glasses, provided from the Junior 
League fund for school children 
14 Operating room fees paid for tonsilectomy 
1 hip brace provided 
1 knee brace provided 
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1 glass eye provided 
51 families visited found to be already well known 
to the Associated Charities 
14 more families taken up as definite cases by the 
Associated Charities 
15 families provided with clothing 
574 visits made for Dr. Boice not including follow-up 
visits 
311 visits made for Dr. Carey not including follow-ups 
43 written reports given Dr. Carey in regard to special 
children and their definite needs 
A number of the children whose throats have been 
attended to were diphtheria carriers, and although 
fairly well themselves kept breeding in their diseased 
throats the germs which brought illness to others. By 
clearing up the throats of the little carriers and clearing 
up also the throats of children who would be most 
susceptible to such diseases the doctors feel sure that 
the dangers of diphtheria and scarlet fever epidemics 
in the schools have been greatly lessened. It has been 
the hope that if the matter could be thoroughly looked 
after for a year, from this time on there would be only a 
normal number of school children needing examinations 
for change of glasses or other treatment. This hope 
seems about to be fulfilled, according to the school 
physician who feels that probably by next fall there will 
be a normal use of the clinic and not the crowded con- 


dition of the present time. 


HE Tri-Cities AssociaTep CuaritieEs (La Salle, 
Ill.) writes: 

You may be interested to know that we have been 
able recently to arrange through the superintendents 
of schools for a monthly report on children of our fami- 
lies. This consists of the attendance and school average 
of each child and is sent to us for our records directly 
from the teacher’s desk when the report card is pre- 
pared for the child’s home. The families when told 
that we had asked for the children’s report have seemed 
pleased at our interest in their education. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 

InpiANA—Vincennes: Mrs. Margaret Edwards, secre- 
tary. 

MicuicaANn—Kalamazoo: Miss Alice Ingham, secretary. 

Minnesota—South St. Paul: Add Dakota County 
Welfare Association, Miss Josephine C. Brown, sec- 
retary, 208 Anderson Bldg.; member of the Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 

New Jersey—Nutley: Mrs. E. R. Griffith, secretary. 
Newark: Eddison Mosiman, secretary. 

Nortn Carourwa—Charlotte: from City Auditorium 
to 3224 No. Tryon Street. 

Oxu1o—Columbus: from 175 S. High Street to 55 East 
State Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Coatesville: Miss Margaret N. 
Williams, secretary. 
Wilkes-Barre: Miss Anna H. Roller, secretary. 


Canapa—Halifax: Miss Edna Dumaresq, secretary. 
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1921 THE FAMILY 


CORRESPON DENCE 


O tHe Epiror: 
T Lucille K. Corbett’s article on Beauty and 
Family Social Work in the April number of The 
Family is exceedingly interesting and brings to my 
mind an incident which has given me much food for 
thought as a social worker. 

I was in my upper teens, and a cousin and I were 
driving from the city to our mountain cottage. We 
stopped over night at a wayside inn at the edge of the 
foothills. The landlord took our horse but otherwise 
seemed to do little but loaf on the porch. Within we 
found his wife, a tired, overworked, slovenly little 
woman with watery blue eyes and brown front frizzes 
pinned on noticeably gray hair. Apparently she did 
alone all the work of the house. She shuffled about in 
heelless slippers, back and forth between the kitchen 
and the diningroom, as she cooked and waited upon a 
dozen hungry men at suppertime. 

After supper my cousin and I wandered out and came 
upon a bank of wild roses, so beautiful that we could 
not resist gathering quite an armful of them. When 
we came back to the house we carried them into the 
kitchen where we found the patient landlady still 
drudging over the dishes by murky lamp light. 

Said I, ‘We brought you in some roses, Mrs. Mar- 
tin.” 

For a moment she looked without a word. Then to 
my vast discomfiture she dropped suddenly on the near- 
est kitchen chair, threw her apron over her head, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. She said it had been 
years since she had seen wild roses. She never had 
time to look for them. 

The next evening at the end of our journey I was 
recounting the incident to a very wise woman, and was 
expressing great indignation that Mrs. Martin should 
have to work so hard that she never had a moment for 
anything else. The wise woman’s only reply was the 
quiet query, “‘Do you suppose she really had to work 
so hard that she could never, over long stretches of time, 
take even ten minutes to look around out doors?” 
When I had admitted a hesitating negative, she queried 
again, “Isn’t the pathos deeper—that in the dreary 
round of work she had forgotten that she cared about 


wild roses and no longer tried to find them, though so 
close at hand?” 

“Why yes,”’ I said, ‘““That’s so. She could find a way 
for beautiful things if she could keep the spirit. She 
did it in the morning. We were surprised to find the 
table beautifully set, and with shining solid silver forks 
and spoons at our places. We wondered whether they 
were her wedding silver, and whether she got up earlier, 
before her long day’s work, to get them out and polish 
them.” 

“*Perhaps,” said the wise woman, smiling. 

Often since have I thought that perhaps the only way 
to lighten an intolerable load of work for some of our 
people might be to add yet more to it—for the sake of 
beauty. 

As Miss Corbett points out, the love of beauty lies 
deep in the souls of most of us, and beauty is so neces- 
sary for a normal happy life that social case workers 
should make it greatly their concern. But sometimes the 
desire for it seems to be so repressed as to be no longer 
discoverable. The instances of conscious appreciation 
and longing for beauty which Miss Corbett cited were 
on the part of youth. Surely youth should have the 
beauty it craves. Surely it cannot grow up right with- 
out it. But youth at least still is craving and recogniz- 
ing and striving for it. Youth was quick to seize upon 
the one lovely thing in an otherwise hideous outlook. 
But what, I wonder, about middle age, which is some- 
times so bound to the endless round of work that it 
cannot break the inertia and remember that it cares 
about wild roses? Yet unless middle age can continue 
to strive for beauty there is small hope of making the 
home beautiful for the young folks or any one else. 

How much love of beauty may lie in unresponsive 
torpor in the dull worker, who knows? I wonder if it 
may not be worth while to try to startle it awake, 
even with something as irresistibly and unexpectedly 
lovely as an armful of wild roses, in a familiarly 
murky kitchen. It might result in bringing other 
lovely things from their hiding places and polishing 
them up, even with considerable labor, to make a 
more beautiful order of things and set the spirit free. 


G. V. 


— 
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